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AMINADAB SHARP. 


‘© A Sectarian Thing,” is the title of another Tem- 
perance story, by the author of ‘‘ My Mother’s Gold 
Ring.” It is an account of Mr. and Mrs. Sharp and 
their son Aminadab. This little boy was educated 
by his father on the principle of letting him do as he 
liked. As may be supposed he liked to do many 
For instance, 
when Mrs. Sharp sent for Ma’am Wilkins, the 
school-mistress, to place Aminadab under her care, 
the naughty boy first pinned her gown to the table 
cloth, and then stuck a large yellow marigold in her 
bonnet, with which she went off. His father, instead 
of punishing him, laughed, and said it was an evidence 
of genius. Aminadab had always been allowed to 
drink @ little ardent spirit now and then, lest he should 
hanker after it, his father said, if it was kept from 
him. The consequence was as might have been ex- 
pected. One day the minister called on Mr. Sharp 
totell him that his son had been found intoxicated the 
night before inadram-shop. Mr. Sharp wasentirely 
overwhelmed by this intelligence. He burst into 
tears and could not speak. His pastor explained to 
him that it was but the natural result of his own con- 
duct, and at the conclusion of his remarks Mr. Sharp 
grasped his hand, and assured bim that not a drop of 
spirit should from that hour pass his lips or enter his 
house. However, this resolution was formed too 
late to be of use to poor Aminadab. He had run 
away the previous night, and his parents could learn 
nothing of him. The following extract from the 
book will tell what became of him. 

About five years and a half after the departure 
of their eldest son, Mr. Sharp received a letter 
from the chaplain of the State Prison in the state 
of , in the following words:— 


Dear Srr: . Dec. 14th, 1S—. 
Peter Jones, a convict in this prison, who is dying 
of consumption, has desired, that the enclosed may be 
Juuardad ts you, as soon as possible. 
Respectfully, your ome serv’l, 











Aminadab Sharp, Esq. Clatterville, 


The enclosed letter was in the following words: 
Stale Prison, Dec. 12, 18—. 
Dear PaRreEnTs: : 

Receive the dying words of awicked child. I have 
but little strengih, and my words must be few. When 
I left you, I took the Providence read, and came to 
New York, where my life was consumed in all kinds 
of dissipation, while the money lasted, which I took 
from father’s desk. 
the company of those, who put me tn the way of get- 
ting more. I have two or three times resolved to re- 
form. At one time, I did not taste ardent spirit, for 
‘three weeks; Iworked till I had earned almost enough 
to bear my expenses home. I kept out of the way of 
ardent sprit, for my hankering was so great, that I 
was afraid I should not hold out. One afternoon, as 
I was on the wharf, a man came to speak to me, who 
had been drinking rum. I smelt his breath, and I 
could resist no longer. I went to the dram shop, and 
my earnings were soon spent. For the gratification 


his pocket-book, which brought me here. Dear Moth- 
er, God will reward you for all your good counsel, 
though it has beenlost upon your poor boy. If Icould 
only see you, it would be a comfort to me, before I 
die. Iwould try to muster strength to crawl out of 
my bed, and ask your forgiveness on my knees. 
Dear father, don’t let little Joel have any spirit, but 
heed the last request of his dying brother. I amknown 
here ouly by the name of Peter Jones. 

From your undutiful son, AMINADAB SHARP. 

The conception of that anguish, which this let- 
ter produced, is only within the province of imag- 
ination. I have neither the hand nor the heart to 
give it form. ‘‘O my dear husband,” said Mrs. 
Sharp, ‘‘ let us fly to this poor prodigal before he 
dies.”? It was determined to start, on the morrow’s 
dawn. Another letter from the chaplain came in 
the midnight mail—the victim of a father’s impru- 
dence was no more. 

The last account I received of this family was 
in the fall of the year 18—. I then passed through 
the village; and, while the horses were resting at 
the inn, I noticed a gentleman walking slowly alone, 
with his hands behind his back, who, every now 
and then shook his head, in a singular manner. 
‘* Who is that gentleman?” said I. ‘*It is Mr. 
Sharp,” said the hostler, ‘‘ who lost his son; he is 
somehow melancholy, as you see; and, as he goes 
—— he often mutters to himself, poor boy, poor 

0 ? 

Foel has grown up an excellent young man; 
and abundantly repays his mother, for all her ma- 
ternal care. He is a pattern for all young per- 
sons in the village, teaching them, by his exam- 
ple, to honor their fathers and their mothers, that 
their days may be long in the land which the Lord 
their God hath given them. 














NARRATIVE. 








MARIETTE. 
(From Dr. Gilly’s Life of Felix Neff.) 

Little Maria was very fond of being useful, and 
if there was anything to be done in the house, 
which a child could do, Maria was always the 
first to offer; I must say this made her rather 
officious sometimes, and occasionally she was 
found fault with for interfering in other people’s 
concerns; but upon the whole she was very oolig- 
ing, and every body was glad at times to accept 
her services. One evening there came a ring at 
the bell, and the servant brought in a small par- 
cel, which Maria soon found was a book come 
from the booksellers; she was not long before she 
obtained permission to cut the leaves and cover 
it, but she had not proceeded far in her occupa- 
tion, before she began to say, ‘‘ Oh what a pretty 
book! What a beautiful book! I think this book 








When it was all gone, I got into} 


of my appetite, I was induced to rob a gentleman of 


is fit'to be read on Sunday! and here is my name 
in it, no, not my name quite, but one very like it 
—-Mariette,—a story about Mariette.” There 
were many things in that book, which a child like 
Maria could not understand, but the stery of 
Mariette was about a little girl not a great many 
years older than herself, and she was much pleas- 
ed to have it read to her. 

Mariette was a shepherdess who lived in a vil- 
lage among the mountains in the South of France, 
she had never learned to read, and she had no 
Bible, but she had heard some people who loved 
Christ speak about Him, and the things which 
concerned their souls, and she longed to know 
more. This however was very difficult, for 
Mariette not only had no one to teach her, but 
her friends did not wish her to learn. How do 
you think.she managed? 

While she was taking care of her little lambs 
among the mountains she watched the people who 
passed by. I must tell you it was a very lonely 
| place, where there are very few people, so that. I 
dare say Mariette sometimes only saw two or three 
all day, and she used to go up to them, and ask 
them where they came from? Some of the villa- 
ges belonged to Roman Catholics, who never 
read their Bibles, the others belonged to Protes- 
tants, who were blessed with a good and pious. 
minister; and had been taught to fear and toserve 
God. If, therefore, the person told her he came 
from a Roman Catholic village, she let him go 
away and said nothing, but if he said he came 
from a Protestant village, she used to keep him, 
and ask a great many questions about God, and 
heaven; and many were the pleasant conversa- 
tions held thus upon the lonely mountain side. 

One day when Mariette was watching as usual, 
she had the joy of seeing the good minister him- 
self, coming towards her, and you may guess with 
what delight she ran to meet him, and how gladly 
she listened, to all he said to her. Sometimes 
when the children came to watch their sheep and 
goats near her, she used to-beg of them to bring 
their Testaments, and read to her, and to teach 
her the verses from the Psalms, and passages from 
the Bible, which they had learned at the Sunday 
School. By these means Mariette during the 
summer learned a great deal, but at last winter 
came, the mountains were covered with snow, the 
people could not go out of their villages, and 
Mariette was deprived of all opportunity of seeing 
her friends; notwithstanding this she learned to 
love God more and more, and at last she refused 
to go to mass. Mass is the religious worship of 
the Roman Catholics, and as Mariette knew that 
there were many things in it contrary to the Bible, 
and displeasing to God, she was resolved not to 
go; her friends tried to force her, and they used 
to beat her, and ill-treat her, but she bore it all 
patiently; they then sent for her father, who was 
very angry with her, and insisted upon knowing 
how she came to think of these things. She said 
it was God who had put them into her heart, and 
she answered him with so much meekness and 
solemnity, that he did not try to force her any 
more to do that which she knew to be wrong. 
But poor Mariette lived with her grandfather and 
grandmother, and they still continued to be very 
unkind to her. 

Sometime after this, when the spring returned, 
and the people were able to go about as usual, the 
good minister walking one day down one of the 
mountain-paths, saw a flock of lambs hastily driven 
towards him by a young shepherdess; it was Ma- 
riette. She told him again and again how happy 
she was at meeting him; she told him of all she 
had suffered; ‘‘ but when I suffer most,” she said, 
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‘the good God supports me and I fear nothing; 
they wish to drag me to mass, and because I re- 
fuse, they beat me; and when they have beaten 
me for the name of Jesus Christ, and see that I do 
not cry, but rejoice in his name, then they become 
furious, and beat me still more; but were they to 
kill me, J would not ery, since the good God 
strengthens me.” Now this poor little girl did not 
know even the letters of the alphabet; all her 
knowledge was acquired by the instructions which 
she had begged from others. The good minister 
comforted, and encouraged her, and afterwards 
he went to her father, and persuaded him to for- 
bid her friends from ill-treating her any more. 

But this was not enough for Mariette, she ear- 
nestly longed to go to church, where she might 
hear her kind friend preach about Christ, and join 
his people in praying to, and praising Him; so 
she prayed constantly during the week, that God 
would dispose her father to grant her permission. 
Her prayers were heard, and the Sunday follow- 
ing Mariette made her appearance at the church, 
a long, long way from her home. But what was 
that to her? she was only too thankful to be allow- 
ed to go. 

She was received with great joy, and a poor 
man who lived there and was related to her, offer- 
ed to keep her all the winter, if her friends would 
let her stay; and have her taught to read, and in- 
structed more perfectly in the truths of the Gos- 

el. During the winter in that country, the ground 
is covered with snow so deep, that the people can 
hardly go out of their houses; and sometimes it is 
only light for one little half-hour during the day; 
then during the long evenings they used to learn 
to read, and to sing hymns, and many other pleas- 
ant things, and their good minister used to teach 
them. 

I am sure you will be glad to hear, that Mariette 
staid there with them, and was allowed to receive 
instruction and to goto church; her history reach- 
ed the ears of some friends at a great distance, 
who begged her father to allow them to take care 
of her; to which he consented, and the happy Ma- 
riette in the midst of Christian friends, grew up in 
the knowledge and love of God. 

Sometimes on a winter’s evening, a group of 
little listeners is gathered round to hear a pretty 
story, and when it is finished many a little face 
looks anxiously up, with the question, ‘‘ is it true? 
is ittrue?” My dear children, this is all true, 
quite true. The good minister I have told you of, 
is gone to his rest in Jesus. Some day I hope to 
tell you more about him, but Mariette was still 
‘alive, a few years ago, and still faithful to her 
‘trust in Christ. 








BENEVOLENCE. 





“*T DO WISH I KNEW HOW MUCH PA GIVES TO 
CHARITABLE SOCIETIES.”’ 

Lucy was sitting with her mother by a cheerful 
fire one morning, when a hard rain had kept her 
from school. The mother was silently employed 
with her sewing, while the sprightly little girl, 
about eight or nine years old, was amusing her- 
self with looking over some pamphlets and period- 
icals, which lay among the books on the table. 

‘*Ma,” said Lucy at length, ‘‘I have been 
looking through these names in the Missionary 
Herald, and Bible and Tract Reports, which Un- 
cle B. lends you and Pa to read, and I can’t find 
Pa’s name anywhere in the account of the money 
that is given; why don’t he put his name down as 
Uncle B. does, and Mr. R. and Mr. G. and so 
many gentlemen?” 

‘* 1 suppose, my dear,”’ said the mother, as the 
little girl continued turning over the leaves of the 
pamphlets, ‘‘ your Pa doesn’t wish to have his 
name published to the world with the amount of 
his charities.” 

** Well, Ma, then why don’t he put something 
into the plate, when we have collections taken up 
for the missionaries, and the different societies 
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comes to our pew with bills and half dollars, and 
two shilling pieces in it, and I never see Pa put 
any thing in.” 

‘* Your father, Lucy, can’t afford to be giving 
continually to so many different objects.” 

The thoughtful and intelligent little girl looked 
up from her books, and cast a glance around 
upon the splendid furniture which adorned the 
parlor. She couldn’t understand this reason, and 
thought, no doubt, ‘‘ my father might at least af- 
ford to give to some of them.” She was silent for 
a time, but again asked, ‘‘ Ma, why don’t you go 
to some of the societies where the ladies meet and 
sew? or why couldn’t you make some pretty arti- 
cle for the Fair, such as Aunt B. makes?” 

‘¢ T haven’t time to attend the societies, or to 
make such articles,” said the mother, without 
raising her ey@s from the elegantly wrought col- 
lar, around which she was placing a costly lace. 

Lucy was again silent, and laying down her 
book, looked intently into the fire. Bye and bye 
she asked, ‘‘ Ma, how long have you and Pa be- 
longed to the church?” 

‘** Lucy,” said her mother, ‘little girls should 
not ask so many questions.” 

‘© Well,” said Lucy, ‘‘ I do wish I knew wheth- 
er Pa ever gives any money to the societies, for 
ever since I heard Mr. ’s text last Sunday, 
‘ The silver and the gold are the Lord’s,’ I have 
been afraid Pa keeps too much of it.” 

God knows that the children of his professing 
people will ask them questions. He told the chil- 
dren of Israel what they should answer, when their 
children asked wherefore they did such things, 
they were to say, that the Lord had thus com- 
manded them to do. But God has no where told 
his people how they should explain their neglects 
or omissions of duty to their children; and hence, 
when young minds (as prolific in inquiries as those 
of the young wandering Israelites) propose such 
questions as the above to their professing parents, 
what else can they say than to repeat the erro- 
neous, and too common reply, ‘‘ Children should 
not ask questions.” —V. Y. Observer. 
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MEEKNESS BETTER THAN RETALIATION. 

‘* Please, mama, tell us a story,” said Maria, 
Julia, and Edwin, as they drew around the fire 
one evening. 

‘** A story?” said Mrs. L ‘Really I do 
not know as I can think of any story just now, 
which will interest you. It must be something 
about little girls and boys, I suppose.” 

‘* Yes, if you please, or any thing else you like, 
mama,” said they. 

‘* Well, as nothing relating, exactly, to chil- 
dren occurs to me at this time, I will tell you a 
story of a pious lady, of whom I often heard, and 
whom I once had the happiness to see, if you think 
that it will please you,” said she. 

**O yes, I am sure it will, if you knew her, if 
it is a true story,” said each of them. 

‘*It is, indeed, a true story,” said she, ‘‘ and 
as it is very plain and simple, though not about 
children, I think it may interest you ali. And let 
me here remind. you, that this good lady began, 
when a child, to return good for evil, and thus 
grew up in such habits, as prepared her to bear 
trials so well afterwards. When I saw her,” 
said Mrs. L. ‘‘she was an old lady, and I well 
recollect that sweet expression of her countenance, 
which even the wrinkes of age had not defaced.” 

‘* Then, there is some beauty which time does 
not destroy?” said Maria. 

‘* Yes,” replied Mrs. L. ‘‘ the beauties of the 
mind and heart grow more attractive the longer 
they are exercised.” 

‘* But, of the countenance, I mean, mama,” 
said she.” 

‘* Yes,” said her mother, ‘‘ when any Christian 
temper makes a very prominent part of the char- 
acter, that is, is constantly exercised, the expres- 
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as to outlive those frailer beauties which time re- 
moves. Such was the case with the lady of whom 
| was speaking. The sweet expression of her 
countenance told us, at once, of that mild and 
gentle spirit, for which she had been distinguished 
through life. She would always endure the great- 
est trials without complaint, and the utmost unkind- 
ness without impatience. Her husband was just 
the reverse of this; morose, harsh, unkind in all 
his conduct toward her. He seemed even to study 
every method to irritate her, and the patience with 
which she received this treatment, only stirred 
him up to new efforts. They were poor, and liv- 
ed in a very small cottage, which she kept in per- 
fect neatness, with her own hands, for she had no 
one to help her. Knowing how much she delight- 
ed to see every thing in order, he would often 
amuse himself by throwing everything about the 
house into confusion. She would quietly replace 
them all without a murmur. As he neglected to 
supply his family with the necessaries of life, she 
was obliged to provide them by her own indus- 
try, and often would he, at night, maliciously de- 
stroy the result of all her labor through the day. 
But, for all this, she was never known to utter an 
impatient word. So far from it, she seemed anx- 
ious to heap kindnesses on him, in proportion to 
the injuries he inflicted on her. When he came 
home late, on cold winter nights, with passions 
raging like the beating storm without, she would 
be waiting to receive him with a smiling counte- 
nance, a cheerful fire, and a warm supper, al- 
though he had never provided the means of either. 
Often has she waited till midnight, that she might 
spread before him every possible comfort, for 
which she never received any thing but abuse. 
One night he came home very late, bringing with 
him several companions, and demanded supper 
for them all. She had prepared his, as usual, but, 
for so many, further preparation was necessary. 
This could not be done in a moment, but she set 
about it with all possible haste, he all the while abu- 
sing her because every thing was not ready at once. 
His companions looked on with astonishment at 
his rage and her mildness, till, at length, one of 
them exclaimed, ‘‘ Dear madam, how can you 
bear all this??? She turned mildly to the man, 
with a patient smile on her countenance, and a 
voice which spoke the deep feelings of her heart, 
‘* Sir,” said she, ‘‘I have no reason to hope, that 
my poor husband will ever enjoy any other happi- 
ness than what he has in this world, I wish, there- 
fore, to do all in my power to afford him every 
possible comfort here.” ‘The raging man was 
silenced—the storm of his passion ceased—his 
heart was subdued. Before the all commanding 
power of goodness, he stood abashed, and the foul 
spirit never dared appear again. He knelt, he 
wept, repented, prayed, and was forgiven; and 
his remaining life was one of penitence, humility 
and devotion; and as his wife, afterwards, bent 
over his dying pillow, she felt it was over that of a 
Christian, departing in faith, in the hope of a 
happy eternity.—Juvenile Instructor. 








LEARNING. 








LAURA BRIDGMAN. 
Dear, Dums anv Burwp. 

In the Youth’s Companion of March 29, 1839, we 
gave an interesting account of the progress in learn- 
ing made by this unfortunate girl. ‘The following ex- 
tracts from the last Report of the Institution for the 
Blind, gives an account of ber further progress. 

Having mastered the manual alphabet of the 
deaf mutes, and learned to spell, readily, the 
names of every thing within her reach, she was 
then taught words expressive of positive qualities, 
as hardness, softness; and she readily learned to 
express the quality, by connecting the adjective 
hard or soft, with the substantive; though she 
generally followed what one would suppose to be 
the natural order, in the succession of ideas, plac- 
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make her understand any general expression of 
quality, as hardness, softness, in the abstract. 
Indeed, this is a process of mind most difficult of 
performance to any, especially to deaf mutes. 

One of her earliest sentences, after learning the 
adjectives, was this; she had found the matron ill, 
and understood, that her head pained her; so she 
said, ‘* Smith head sick—Laura sorry.” 

Next, she was put to the positive expression of 
relation to place, which she could understand. 
For instance, a ring was taken, and placed ona 
box, then the words were spelt to her, and she 
repeated them, from imitation. Then the ring 
was placed on a hat, and a sign given her to spell, 
she spelt, ring on box; but, being checked, and 
the right words given, she immediately began to 
exercise her judgment, and as usual, seemed in- 
tently thinking. Then the same was repeated 
with a bag, a desk, and a great many other things, 
until, at last, she learned, that she must name the 
thing, on which the article was. 

Then the same article was put info the box, and 
the words ring in box given her. This puzzled 
her for many minutes, and she would make mis- 
takes; for instance, after she had learned to say 
correctly, whether the ring was on or in a box, a 
drawer, a hat, a bucket, &c. if she were asked, 
where is house, or matron, she would say, in box. 
Cross-questioning, however, is seldom necessary, 
to ascertain whether she really understands the 
force of the words she is learning; for, when the 
true meaning dawns upon her mind, the light 
spreads to her countenance. ; 

In this case, the perception seemed instanta- 
neous, and the natural sign, by which she express- 
ed it, was peculiar and striking. She spelt on, 
then laid one hand on the other; then she spelt, 
é nto; and enclosed one hand within the other. 

Some idea of the difficulty of teaching her com- 
mon expressions, or the meaning of them, may be 
found from the fact, that a lesson of two hours, 
upon the words right and left, was deemed very 
profitable, if she, in that time, really mastered 
the idea. 

In her eagerness to advance her knowledge of 
words, and to communicate her ideas, she coins 
words, and is always guided by analogy. Some- 
times, her process of word-making is very inter- 
esting. For instance, after some time spent in 
giving her an idea of the abstract meaning of alone, 
she seemed to obtain it, and to understand that 
being by one’s self was to be alone, or al-one. She 
was told to go to her chamber, or school, or else- 
where, and return alone; she did so, but soon 
after, wishing to go with one of the little girls, 
she strove to express her meaning thus,—Laura 
go al-two. 

The word widow being explained to her, a wo- 
man whose husband is dead, and she being called 
upon to define, she said, widow is woman, man 
dead, and cold; and eked out her meaning, by 
sinking down, and dropping her hand, to signify, 
tx the ground. 

The two last words she added herself, they not 
having been in the definition; but she instantly as- 
sociates the idea of coldness, and burial, with death. 

Her having acquired any idea of death was not 
by the wish of her teacher; it having been his 
intention to reserve the subject, until such a de- 
velopement of her reason should be attained, as 
would enable him to give a correct idea of it. 

He hopes, still, by aid of the analogy of the ger- 
mination and growth of plants, to give her a con- 
soling hope of resurrection, to counterbalance the 
almost instinctive dread of death. 

Having acquired the use of substantives, ad- 
jectives, verbs, prepositions, and conjunctions, it 
was deemed time to make the experiment of try- 
ing to teach her to write, and to show her, that 
she might communicate her ideas to persons, not 
in contact with her. 

It was amusing, to witness the mute amaze- 
ment with which she submitted to the process, the 
docility with which she imitated every motion, 
and the perseverance with which she moved 
her pencil, over and over again, in the same track, 





until she could form the letter. But when, at last, 
the idea dawned upon her, that, by this mysteri- 
ous process, she could make other people under- 
stand what she thought, her joy was boundless. 

Never did a child apply, more eagerly and joy- 
fully to any task, than she did to this; and, in a 
few months, she could make every letter distinct- 
ly, and separate words from each other. 

She has the same fondness for a dress, for rib- 
ands, and for finery, as other girls of her age; 
whenever she has a new bonnet, or any new arti- 
cle of dress, she is particularly desirous to go to 
meeting, or to go out with it. If people do not no- 
tice it, she directs their attention, by placing their 
hand upon it. 

She evidently knows that the blind differ from 
seeing persons, for, when she shows blind per- 
sons any thing, she always put their fingers on it. 

Those persons, who hold that the capacity of 
perceiving and measuring the lapse of time, is an 
innate and distinct faculty of the mind, may deem 
it an important fact, that Laura evidently can 
measure time so accurately, as to distinguish be- 
tween a half and a whole note of music. 

The innate desire for knowledge, and the in- 
stinctive efforts which the human faculties make, 
to exercise their functions, are shown most re- 
markably in Laura. Her tiny fingers are to her, 
as eyes, and ears, and nose, and most deftly and 
incessantly does she keep them in motion; like 
the feelers of some insects, which are continually 
agitated, and which touch every grain of sand, in 
the path, so Laura’s arms and hands are continu- 
ally in play; and when she is walking with a per- 
son, she not only recognises every thing she 
passes within touching distanee, but, by continu- 
ally touching her companion’s hands, she ascer- 
tains what he is doing. A person, walking across 
a room while she had hold on his left arm, would 
find it hard to take a pencil out of his waistcoat- 
pocket, with his right hand, without her perceiv- 
ing it. 
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THE ROBIN AND THE SQUIRREL. 


' ‘* A very pleasant day,” ex- 
gee claimed a handsome robin, as 
he finished his song one fine 
autumnal morning, and observ- 
ed a pert, facetious-looking 
ground-muck eyeing him very 
shrewdly. ‘‘ How do you do, 
Mr. Squirrel? What do you remark in my ap- 
pearance that attracts so much attention?” 

‘* T was thinking,” replied the whiskered rogue, 
‘* what a pleasant life you lead, Mr. Robin, who 
can sing so sweetly, and fly about the trees all 
day long, pecking a little of every thing that suits 
your taste.” 

‘* 1 think the same,” observed the robin grave- 
ly, drawing up his neck and erecting his comb at 
this compliment to his vanity, ‘‘ and I cannot but 
pity your monotonous mode of living, who have 
always to trudge about on foot and can never gath- 
er but one kind of fruit at a time.” 

The squirrel chuckled in his throat at the suc- 
cess of his flattery, and shortly after slipped into 
his hole to make preparations for the nuts which 
were then beginning to fall. About the middle of 
the winter he was one morning seated near the 
mouth of his hole eating a few nuts, and now and 
then chirping his lively matin, when his attention 
was attracted by a low sigh from the tree before 
him, and looking up he espied, on the same twig 
he had occupied the preceding fall, his old friend 
Red Breast. 

‘* How now,” said Snub, ‘‘ you do not look so 
well as when I saw you last. Come, draw near 
and partake of my breakfast. I will run down and 
get some more nuts, and a little cern, and a few 
grains of wheat, and we will have a pleasant meal 
together.” 

Red Breast did not wait a second invitation; 
he was evidently starving, and he showed by the 
rapacity with which he commenced eating, that he 














had not tasted food in many hours. When he had 
satisfied his appetite, ‘‘ How comes it,” said he to 
the squirrel, ‘‘ that your nest is so abundantly fur- 
nished, while in mine, who possessed such supe- 
rior advantages for obtaining food, there is not a 
grain or a berry left?” 

**Oh!” replied he, ‘‘the reason is plain. 
While you were occupied in listening to your 
sweet voice, or flying from tree to tree, feasting 
on the rich mulberry and the cherry, I had noth- 
ing to do but to work, and in working was con- 
fined to one employment, and to one place, and 
my whole time was turned to account in furnish- 


ing my nest with necessaries and comforts against 
a time of need.” 








PARENTAL. 


MEMOIRS OF C. L. K. 


Mrs. W.—Having been frequently assisted in 
training my children by suggestions contained in 
Mother’s Magazine, it occurred to me that I might 
possibly benefit others, by communicating for its 
pages a few facts in relation to a dear child of 
mine whom the Lord has recently taken to himself. 

I think she was subdued to obedience, when 
between eight and ten months old. Well do I 
remember the first time it seemed necessary to 
inflict punishment, in order to teach her submis- 
sion to parental authority. Never can I forget 
the loud cries, the pleading looks, the dear little 
hand stroking my cheek, beseeching me, with all 
that simplicity and eloquence which is natural to 
such little ones, to desist. It was trying to a 
mother’s tender feelings; but I knew that con- 
quer I must, or my child would have reason to 
call me cruel, and that God would not hold me 
guiltless for neglecting this important duty. I 
persisted and she yielded, and was ever after an 
obedient child. She would sometimes manifest 
strong desires to have her own way, but when she 
found that her parents were determined, she yield- 
ed cheerfully, and I remember but one instance to 
the contrary. 

After this victory had been gained, her father 
and [ were ever on the watch to check the first 
buddings of self-will. We never felt that it was 
time lost to leave any domestic cares, to attend to 
the important business of inculcating obedience. 
We considered unconditional submission to pa- 
rental authority the first step towards submission 
to God. We believed that a child who is not thus 
subdued from its infancy, will be very unlikely ever 
to yield to the will of its Heavenly Parent. Does 
Scripture warrant any mother, ever to expect the 
conversion of her children, while she neglects this 
imperious duty? If she really desires such con- 
version, must she not require unconditional obe- 
dience when very young, and before self-will has 
taken deep root? Is not such a course the high- 
est mark of kindness and love she can bestow? 

In retracing the short history of my child, for 
she was but a year and eleven months old, when 
our blessed Saviour took her to his bosom, J can 
see that very much may be accomplished in teach- 
ing children self-denial at a very early age. 
When she was about twenty months old, it be- 
came necessary, on account of her health, to deny 
her fruit and various kinds of food to which she 
had been accustomed. She seemed to feel it to 
be a great privation. She would sit on her fa- 
ther’s lap at table, and point at certain things of 
which she was very fond, saying, ‘‘] want some 
that, papa,” and watch wishfully as others were 
helped. When told, however that she could not 
have any, as we feared it would make her sick, 
she would quietly submit, and cheerfully eat what- 
ever was given her. She would frequently come 
to me, when she saw any thing preparing for the 
table, and say, ‘‘ mama, that very dood; pease 
mama give Lilly little piece.” If I denied her, 
she would walk quietly away, looking sad, yet ap- 
pearing to be satisfied that I knew best. On one 
occasion some early apples were sent me, a fruit 











of which she was exceedingly fond. She put her 
finger on one, saying, ‘‘that so dood.” T[ told 
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her, I feared it would make her sick to eat apples. 
She looked earnestly at me, and said, ‘‘ pease, 
mamma, let Lilly take, back in a minute;” mean- 
ing, that she would bring it back to me soon, i I 
would let her take it. I said, I am afraid you 
will bite it. She replied, ‘‘no, no,” shaking her 
little head with much decision. I gave her one. 
She took it eagerly and looked quite satisfied, fre- 
quently repeating the words, ‘‘mama, that so 
dood.”’ She kept it a long time, and then brought 
it back to me. Having observed where I had put 
these apples, she came to me the next day, saying, 
‘« pease let Lilly look; pease let Lilly take apple, 
back in a miuute.” I gave her permission to take 
one, and she ran into the yard and was gone from 
me about an hour, when she brought the apple 
back untasted. After this she came regularly 
every day until they were gone, with her little re- 
quest, always saying, ‘‘that so dood, mama.” 
Once I recollect she came to me bringing the ap- 
ple she had taken, in one hand, and a small piece 
in the other which she had bitten from it; and 
would not be satisfied till I had placed the forbid- 
den morsel in the vacancy. She then pressed it 
down, with her little fingers, saying, ‘‘ Lilly dood 
dirl now.” She would take an orange and other 
fruit in the same way. I have seen her held a 
plumb in her little hand, and when the juice would 
run through her fingers, and she ventured to taste 
a little, she would seem to recollect that she ought 
not, and put it down immediately, She had a 
sinful heart, and it at times, manifested itself. At 
one time she asked: for a piece of bread, which I 
gave her. She looked angry and threw it on the 
floor, saying, ‘* don’t want that,” and pointed to a 
larger piece. Isaid, you must eat the piece I gave 
you, if youeat any. She soon took it up and ate 
it very pleasantly, and then came to me saying, 
‘* pease, mama, give Lilly, little more piece.” 
This was one of many instances in which she 
manifested a similar spirit, which was always 
treated in the same way, and with the same good 
effect. Oh, how often does a mother need decis- 
ion and firmness in little things! for these all tend 
to form the character; and that mother who will 
give up her better judgment to her child’s perpet- 
ual humors, or fancies, or perhaps to its angry 
passions, is fostering a spirit of ingratitude, im- 
patience, and disobedience towards herself and 
unhappiness in its little bosom. My sweet babe 
was a very happy child, and I attribute her uni- 
form happiness and sweet temper chiefly to her 
having been early subdued, and always made to 
fee] that her will must be subservient to that ofher 
parents. Consequently she seldom fretted or 
cried; but always gladdened the hearts of all 
about her, with her cheerful prattle, her sweet 
smiles, and happy looks. But health -and happi- 
ness are no security against death! Death came, 
and removed the sweet ‘‘ Lilly ’ in an unexpected 
hour from the care and culture of her parents to 
the garden of God above.—Mother’s Magazine. 
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ANNA AND EMILY.==No. 6. 

One morning aunt W. sent for Emily, to come and 
spend the day with Anna, and her mother gave her 
leave to go. It was some days since they had met, 
so each had a great deal to tell, and many questions 
to ask. Anna was not very well, and this made her 
rather fretful, but on the whole, the day passed pleas- 
antly. In the afternoon, Anna’s mother went away 
to a meeting. Just as she was opening the front 
door, she stopped and came back to the parlor. 

‘1 want you to be sure and stay here,” said she, 
‘until lcome home, for Anna has taken cold, and 
must not play out of doors.” 

** Yes, mother, we will,” answered Anna, but she 
was at the moment, very busy with her doll, and did 
not exactly know what she was promising. 

After they had played a long time, Emily went to 
to the window and saw that there was a sliding place 


**Oh Anna! let’s go out and slide,” said she. 

Tf wouldn’t. I don’t like to slide very well.” 

** That’s because you don’t like to be cold a little. 
Before I would be so tender. I am glad that I don’t 
inind the snow.” 

Anna was really very much afraid of cold fingers, 
buat she did not like to be called ‘‘ tender,” so she re- 
luctantly consented to go. ‘They bad quite forgotten 
that they had been forbidden going out. The slide 
was a very good one, and Emily enjoyed greatly, 
running up and down the garden walks, and tum- 
bling about among the snow. Anna stood still, shiv- 
ering and fretting, after she had taken one slide. 
“JT am freezing to death,” said she. ‘ Come, let’s 
go in.” 

‘If you stand still, I dare say you will freeze,” 
said Emily, “ why don’t you run and jump and slide 
as Ido? I’m sure I am warm enough.” 

**[ don’t want to slide and I hate the snow,” re- 
turned Anna. She stood still, with her shoulders 
drawn up towards her ears, complaining now and 
then that her feet were cold, and her fingers turning 
into icicles. Emily thought this very foolish. As 
long as her own feet and hands were warm, she could 
not see why any body else need becold. She did not 
remember that her mother had often shown her the 
selfishness which blinded her eyes and prevented 
her seeing anything clearly. At last, however, she 
gave up. 

“© Well, we will go in if you won’t slide, but I think 
it is very strange that your mother keeps you in cot- 
ton wool all winter.” 

‘She doesn’t keep me in cotton wool,” returned 
Anna, bursting into tears. 

“© Why what a little baby she is,” thought Emily; 
but fortunately she did not say so, and in a few min- 
utes Anna wiped away her tears and they walked 
slowly into the house. 

Emily did not feel very happy. She began to think 
that after all it was not very amiable to insist upon 
staying so long out of doors, and she wished she had 
thought of it sooner. But she did not like to tell 
Anna that'she was sorry, so she tried to think of some 
way of comforting her cousin, who was curled up in 
the rocking chair, and looking very sad. 

“IT will make you some paper boats,” she said 
at last. 

** Will you?” said Anna languidly. She did not 
seem any longer displeased, but Emily thought she 
must be sleepy she was so quiet, when all at once she 
started up from her seat, 

“Oh Emily! what have we done! mother told us 
not to go out of doors this afternoon !”” 

Emily was sadly frightened. She remembered 
hearing her aunt say something about it, but she had 
not particularly noticed what it was. 

‘* What shall we do?” said she. 

*¢ J don’t know,” said Anna, ‘I shall be punished 
I am sure.” 

“Do you think aunt will punish me?” asked 
Emily, 

** No, I guess not, as long as you are only to be 
here a little while.” 

Emily’s conscience told her very plainly that it 


alone, since she was herself most to blame. She 
tried for some time to excuse herself, but it would 
not do. 

As soon as aunt W. came in she saw that some- 
thing was the matter with both, and her eye glanced 
anxiously from Anna’s feverish cheek to Emily, as if 
asking for explanation. 

Emily told the story as fairly as she could. She 
did not attempt to throw the blame from herself to 
Anna, but insisted that it all belonged to herself. 
Her aunt did not reprove them, but she sat down by 
the fire and took Anna into her lap, and made her 





in the garden. 


would not be right to let Anna bear the punishment 


** 1 am afraid Anna will be sick,” said she. ‘She 
has taken more cold, and seems so hot and feverish 
that I think I shall have to send for Dr. A. 

Emily was very unhappy on hearing this. She 
thought that it was all her own fault, and as she put 
on her bonnet and cloak and walked sadly home, 
she wished she could be sick instead. of her cousin. 

















VARIETY. 
A Child Knowing the Scriptures, 
Iremember a son of one of our inspectors, little 
Peter Whelan, who, at the age of four years, was so 
familiar with Scriptural language, that, whenever he 
heard it, he could quote the text where the words 
were used. On one occasion a neighbor, meeting 
little Peter, said to him, ** Well! what news, Peter??? 
** Good news!” replied Peter: ‘* the Lord Jesus came 
into the world to save sirners.?? On another occa- 
sion, Peter’s uncle visited’ his father. In conversa- 
tion he used the word “ faith,?? as an oath. ‘ O un- 
cle, why do you swear?” said little Peter; “do you 
not know what our Lord hath said, ‘ Swear not at 
all; neither by heaven, for it is God’s throne,” etc. 
At another time, littke Peter had accompanied his 
mother to the village of Shercock, in the county of 
Cavan; he was eating a piece of bread. ‘ Well,” 
said a man who knew him, “ well, Peter, you are 
eating your bread.” ‘*Yes,” replied the boy, “I am: 
but remember what our Lord hath said, ‘ Man shall 
not live by bread alone, but by every word which pro- 
ceedeth from the mouth of God.’ ” 





[Rev. R. Winning. 


—~p>— 
Extraordinary Pet, 

There is a,gentleman at Cristchurch, who keeps a 
pet oyster of the largest and finest breed. It is fed on 
oat-meal, for which it regularly opens its shell, and 
is occasionally treated with a dip in its native ele- 
ment; but the more extraordinary trait in the history 
of this amphibious pet is, that it has proved an excel- 
lent mouser, having already killed five mice, by 
crushing the heads of such as, tempted by odoriferous 
meal, had the temerity to intrude their noses within 
his bivalvular clutches. ‘Twice have two of these 
little intruders suffered together.— Salisbury Journal. 








POETRY. 








SPRING. 
Spring, where are you tarrying now? 
Why are you so long unfelt? 
Winter went a month ago, 
When the snow began to melt. 


I am coming, little maiden, 

With the pleasant sunshine laden; 
With the honey for the bee, 

With the blossom for the tree, 
With the flower, and with the leaf; 
Till I come the time is brief. 

I am coming, I am coming! 

Hark! the little bee is humming; 
See, the lark is soaring high 

In the bright and sunny sky; 

And the gnats are on the wing— 
Little maiden—now is spring! 
See, the yellow catkins cover 

All the slender willows over; 

And on mossy banks so green 
Starlike primroses are seen; 

And their clustering leaves below 
White and purple violets blow. 
Hark! the little Jamhs are bleating! 
And the cawing rooks are meeting 
In the elms, a noisy crowd; 

All the birds are singing loud; 
And the first white butterfly 

In the sun goes flitting by. 


Little maiden, look around thee! 
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lean her head upon her bosom. 


Green and flow’ry fields surround thee; 
Every little stream is bright; 

All the orchard trees are white; 

And each small and waving shoot 

Has for thee sweet flower or fruit. 
Turn thy eyes to earth and heaven! 
God for thee the spring has given; 
Taught the birds their melodies 
Clothed the earth and cleared the skies; 
For thy pleasure or thy food— 

Pour thy soul in gratitude; 

So may’st thou ’mid blessings dwell, 
Little maiden, fare thee well. 
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